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In his attempt to prevent the unpreventable Napoleon imposed
intense suffering on the peoples of Europe. Legitimate trade became
paralysed. Of more than four hundred Hamburg sugar-boiling
factories only three remained open by the summer of 1810. The
wharves of the great port were almost deserted. The principal com-
forts of life were unobtainable by all but the richest; pathetic attempts
were made to manufacture coffee out of dried carrots and sunflower
seeds, and tobacco out of gooseberry leaves and cabbages. Evasion
was met by ruthless repression. " Have the crew and gear of the
fishing boat which communicates with the English seized at once/'
Napoleon ordered, "make the skipper speak! If he should seem to hesi-
tate squeeze his thumbs in the hammer of a musket/' When his
brother, Louis, struggling to avert the ruin of the little mercantile
nation he had been sent to rule, petitioned for some relaxation of the
regulations, he was made to abdicate, and Holland was incorporated
in France. The whole of Europe, a Papal nuncio reported,
had become a prison house.1
Little by little in his resolve to smash the English and slake his
insatiable will, Napoleon was alienating those very forces of natural
instinct and inclination which had swept him on the surge of revolution
to power. Outside the favoured ranks of the Grand Army la volcmte
generale was ceasing to sustain him. Those whom he sought to unite
in a single uniform European State, free of racial feeling and prejudice,
he drove through poverty and repression back on ancient loyalties
and separatist feelings, ftis ultimate legacy to the Continent he
dominated was not unity but a romantic and intensely dangerous
nationalism.
Nowhere was the reaction of that disconcerting, centrifugal force
so swift and sure as in Spain. Even the most crushing French vic-
tories were unable to stem it. After the disaster of Almonacid in the
autumn of 1809 and the retreat of the British army to the borders of
Portugal, the Supreme Junta, desperate to retrieve its credit, had
refused to remain on the defensive in the passes of the Sierra Morena.
Instead, contrary to every canon of strategy and common sense, it
had launched a new offensive from the mountains of the south, west
and north-west. Advancing against a more numerous and infinitely
more efficient enemy with the advantage of interior lines, the ragged
Spanish armies, after a brief, initial success at Tamames near Sala-
manca, suffered the inevitable consequence of such folly. On Novem-
ber igth Areizaga, the rash and inexperienced general whom the Junta
in a desperate gamble had appointed to command the joint armies of
Andalusia and Estremadura, was routed by Soult at Ocana. Fifty
of his sixty guns were taken and half his 50,000 men killed or taken
prisoner.
Yet the very magnitude of the victory only increased Joseph's
difficulties. It tempted him to play for stakes beyond his means-
Unable in the barren uplands of Castile to raise revenue to support
his Court and denied aid by a brother who believed in making war
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